BOYHOOD   VICISSITUDES.

of industry, and displayed rare ingenuity in everything con-
cerning the science of music and musical instruments.* It
was well for Joseph Severn that he had so good a mother to
counteract the somewhat too eccentric influences of his
father, particularly as he seems to have been anything but
a tractable youngster. Again and again in his "reminis-
cences/5 journals, and letters, he refers to his mother as his
guardian-angel, as a woman of incomparable tact and rare
sweetness of nature. From various accounts, it is clear that
her charm of manner was peculiarly winsome. To her
son she was something holy almost, and often in after
years he wrought into the faces of the Madonnas whom he
painted the expression of the mother whom he loved so
well and reverenced so deeply. Among those who were
almost equally impressed by the beauty of Mrs. Severn's
character was Keats, who loved his own mother with
passionate affection, and mourned her death, when he was
in his fifteenth year, with poignant grief.f

Young Severn went through the usual vicissitudes of
boyhood. It is needless to follow him in detail through his
diffuse and discursive early reminiscences: it will suffice to
refer to one or two incidents. During the celebration of the
Victory of Trafalgar, the lad, enthusiastic for Nelson and
the glory of a naval career, ran away from home; an act
which had an untimely, not to say an ignominious ending,
for, overcome with fatigue when but a short distance from
home, he sank by the wayside and fell asleep by a post
There his alarmed parents found him, and so practical

* Unquestionably his three sons derived their musical faculties from
him. Joseph, as he was assured again and again, might have been as
successful as a composer as a painter; Mr. Charles Severn has won
deserved repute; and their brother, Thomas, was a popular composer as
well as a good executant.

f In the MS. of " Early Kernembrances," Severn records a statement of
Keats, u that his great misfortune had been that from his infancy he had
no mother." There is palpable forget fulness, or confusion of some kind,
here. Probably Severn, who did not become acquainted with Keats till
after his mother's death, believed that Mrs. Bawlings (for she had
married again) had died during his friend's infancy, or perhaps that she
was but Keats's step-mother, and remembered or misapprehended some
casual remark ~by the poet.